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parliamentary advocates of free trade. But in the
case of Catholic emancipation he never adopted the
arguments of his opponents. In his great speech on the
introduction of the Catholic Eelief Bill on 5tli March
1829 he said : "According to my heart and conscience
I believe that the time is come when less danger is to be
apprehended to the general interests of the Empire, and
to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the Protestant
establishment, in attempting to adjust the Catholic
question, than in allowing it to remain any longer in
its present state. ... I have for years attempted to
maintain the exclusion of Eoman Catholics from Parlia-
ment and the high offices of the State. I do not
think it was an unnatural or unreasonable struggle.
I resign it in consequence of the conviction that it
can be no longer advantageously maintained, from
believing that there are not adequate materials or suf-
ficient instruments for its effectual and permanent con-
tinuance. I yield, therefore, to a moral necessity which
I cannot control, unwilling to push resistance to a point
which might endanger the establishments that I wish
to defend." This is the language not of conviction but
of surrender.
We have now to see how this surrender was brought
about Peel was fond of pointing out that of the five
Parliaments elected between 1807 and 1829 four had
at one time or another pronounced in favour of the
adjustment of the Catholic question. The exception
was the Parliament elected in 1818, which divided
against the Catholic claims by a majority of only two. It
is singular that the true bearing of this argument never
occurred to Peel until he was compelled by necessity,